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Rotes. 


“CHALKING UP ‘NO POPERY.’” 


Probably the most famous of all the many great 
Punch cartoons by John Leech was that in which 
he satirized the action of Lord John Russell in 
1851 in regard to the agitation which begot the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. But the germ idea of 
that cartoon had been developed before Leech 
brought it to perfection, and by two personages of 
no less importance in English politics and litera- 
ture than Disraeli and Thackeray. 

Addressing the House of Commons on Aug. 9, 
1843, on the Arms (Ireland) Bill, and in a speech 
which deserves remembrance as his first open 
attack on the Peel Ministry, Disraeli used the 
following illustration :— 

“The leader of the Government in another House 
[the Duke of Wellington] was chalking no Popery on 
the walle, whilst the leader of the Government in that 
House [Sir Robert Peel] told them that he, for himself, 
cared nothing about Protestant or Papist.”—Hansard, 
Third Series, vol. Ixxi. fo. 437. 

The next instance of the idea is to be found in 
Punch itself, in the opening number for 1851 
(rol. xx., No. 495, p. 8). The agitation over 
“Papal aggression ” was then at its height, and 
apicture appeared which the letterpress sufficiently 
explains :— 

THe Excitement mn BELGRAVIA, 
Mr. Butcuer anp Master Borcuer-Boy. 
“Now, Bill, have you took the leg of Mutton to 29, 


and the Sweetbread to 24!’ 





“ Yes, Master.” 

“Well, now your work is done—you'll take this bit 
of chalk and chalk up ‘No Popry.’ Do you ear?” 

“Why, Master?” 

“Why? Because ‘ Popes is enemies to butcher’s meat 
on Fridays,’ and Britons will have none of ’em,” 

[ £xit Brun, 

What renders this picture doubly interesting is 
that the tray upon which the boy is leaning bears 
a pair of spectacles, which was the device of “ Oar 
Fat Contributor,” Thackeray, and the drawing is 
unmistakably his. 

Eleven weeks later (No. 506, p. 119) appeared 
in Punch the famous cartoon depicting Lord John 
Russell as a mischievous urchin, fleeing with a 
lump of chalk in his hand, after inscribing ‘‘ No 
Popery”’ on the door of Dr. Wiseman, who is 
gazing indignantly through the window; and it 
has the legend: “This is the boy who chalked up 
‘No Popery!’—and then ran away!!” When 
one compares Thackeray’s instruction to an imagi- 
nary butcher-boy with Leech’s realization in regard 
to a real politician, there can scarcely be a doubt 
of the connexion between the germ and the fruit. 

AtrreD F. Rosina. 





BOYNE’S ‘TRADE TOKENS.’ 

Having had occasion to go through a somewhat 
extensive collection of London tradesmen’s tokens 
of the seventeenth century, I have noted several 
differences between the readings on the tokens and 
those given in Williamson’s edition of Boyne’s 
‘Trade Tokens.’ They may be varieties of the 
specimens described in Boyne, or they may be 
corrections. In either case they will possibly be 
of use to those readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who possess 
a copy of that work. To these I have added the 
readings of two or three tokens of which I can find 
no mention in Boyne. In the following list the 
word or words on the left-hand side of the dash 
are those given in Boyne; on the right-hand side 
is the different reading referred to above. The 
numbers all relate to the London section of the 
book, with one exception, viz., a Southwark token. 

38, Aldersgate—in two words, Aldera gate. 

Allgate—in two words, All gate. 

B lliter—Billeter. 

. 40...— 1000, 

50. Tvdor—Tvder. 

. 69—66. 

» I. A. D.—IJ. A. P. 

2, Steps—Sters, 
2, Word in should be inserted before “ Catteaten,” 

3, Street —Street. 

34. Shandos—Shando. 

3. George—Gorge. 

. The wording on this token is “ Trvmp Aley 
Cheapside,” As there is a heading for that locality, a 
cross-reference from there to “Cheapside”’’ (under 
which heading this token is placed) would be advisable ; 
or, better still, enter the token under “‘ Trump Alley.” 
Cf. a token of “ New Street, St. Martins,” entered 
under “‘ New Street,” 
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636. W. R. M.—W. K. M. 

703, Ellies—Elleie. 

785. Over the three pigeons are the initials T. M. G., 
not mentioned by Boyne. 

791. Cripplegate—Criplegate. 

936. East Smithfield—Eastemithfield (in one word). 

943. Ditto. Ditto. 

957. Smithfeild—Smith feilde (in two words). 

962. Peny—Penny. 

1007. Dog couchant—Sejant. 

1013. Black—Blak. The figure on the obverse is not 
an Indian, but a man in armour holding a pike or lance, 
and wearing a sword, and is evidently intended to repre- 
sent the Black Prince, the sign of the house which issued 
the token. 

1211. The monogram forms the word “ Tavern,” 

1221. The cross-reference should be to No, 2344, not 
to 2342. 

1335. Harney—Haruey. 

1782. Word Millinar omitted in Boyne on rev. 

1809, Greenhill—Greenebill. 

1900, Millforde—Mill forde (in two words). 

1942. The—Y°* (on reverse). 

1944. Minneris—Minneres. 

. This is a “ Mutton Lane” token, and appears 
under “ Moor Lane.” 

2024, Swann—Swan. 

2101, There is a token identical with the description 
in Boyne except the initials, which read T, E, P. 

2122. Baley—Baily ; and the initials T. W. are above 
the candles, not vice versd. 

2124. Ob., Gvnn at the—Gyn neare; rev., Ho...— 
Hovse. 

. Brewhovs—Brewe hovs (in two words), 

. Pater noster—Paternoster (in one word). 

. Roe— Row. 

. Initials should be E. H. G, 

. At Rat clife—In Ratclife, 

. Redcrosee—Redcrose. 
2409. The initials are H. M. L. 

_ 2481. Ob., Distiller- Disstiller ; 


ba A. 

2509. Middell—Midell. 

2636. This is a St. Martin’s-le-Grand token, entered 
under “ St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.”” 

2642. Black mores—Blackmores (in one word), 

2652. On the obverse, New rents—Nevrents. The 
device, a dagger erect, is omitted in Boyne’s description. 
On reverse, Aldersgate—Allderegate. 

2657. Le Grn*—Legrn* (in one word), 

2721. Powles—Povles. 

2726. Chyrch—Chvch, 

2737. Backside—Backsid*. 

2742, Aganst—A ganet (in two words), 

2873, Smithfield—Smithfeild. 

2937. Man—Ma° ; Spittlefields—Spittlefeild’. 

3086. Brtler Frviterer—Bvttler Frvterer. 

3045, Bar—Barr. 

3047. Hast— Hatt. 

3062, Pallegrave—Pavisgrave. 

3063, Chandler—Cabndler. 

6139, T. N. O.—T. M. O. 

3159, 1666—1668. ; 

$162, The coat of arms is that of the Clothworkers’ 


rev., N. 8, A.— 


Company. 
3167. The initials are T, G. H. 

$204. Salvtation—Salvt ation (in two words). 

3236. Tvrnagen Lane Bridg—Tvrnagen Lane. 

3366. Nere—Ner*. 

3376. Svgar—Shvger. 
3388, On the obv., lobn Bell in 1656—Iobn Bell 1656 ; 
on rev., Whitechappell—White Chappell (in two words). 








3393, Whitechappel—White Chappel (in two words), 

$394, 8. E. C.—I. E. F. 

3410, At y* Spred—At Spred. 

3447. Formerly— Former’). 

3451. Penny—Peny. 

3473. Croas—Cros. 

3476. Baker—Bake,. 

3477. On obverse, Gordener—-Gvrden ; reverse, White 
fryers—Whitfryer’. 

3478. R. I. H.—G. A. G. 

334 (Southwark). Grignell—Brignell. 

The following are those which I do not find 
mentioned :— 

1. Obv., Iohn Waller his half peny—an angel; rey, 
In St Martins Legrand 64—I. I. W. : 

2. Ob., Iohn Noble—I. N.; rev., At the Iron Gate— 


.N. 
3. Ob., Ioseph Lee at y* Black—a double-headed 
eagle; rev., In St Martins—his half peny. 
4. Ob., John Gollop at 1667—a crooked billet; rey, 
Horslydowne Sovthwark—his half peny. 
Cross-references would be useful in many cases; 
e.g., from Tokenhouse Yard to Lothbury, and from 
Brown’s Alley to Billiter St. 
Corriz Leonarp Txompsoy, 





Sir Jonn Port’s Cuarity at Erwatt np 
Repton, co. Dersy.—By his will dated March 9, 
1556, Sir John Port, Knt., of Etwall, co. Derby, 
devised certain lands in Lancashire and Derbyshire 
for the establishment and maintenance of an hos- 
pital for six aged men at Etwall, and a school at 
Etwall or Repton. 

On his death, a.p. 1557, the hospital was estab- 
lished at Etwall, and the school at Repton, and 
both institutions continued under the sole direction 
of Richard Harpur (cousin and executor of the 
founder) and his heirs until about the year 1621, 
when on the petition of the three descendants and 
representatives of Sir John Port’s daughters, viz, 
the Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Stanhope, and Sir 
Thomas Gerard, Bart., the hospital and school 
were made a body corporate, by a charter dated 
19 James I. 

By this charter the government of the charity 
was assigned (after the death of Sir J. Harpur, 
sole governor for his life) to the three coheirs of 
the founder, and the heir of Sir J. Harpur, and 
their heirs for ever. The corporation was declared 
to consist of the master of the hospital, twelve 
poor men, and four poor scholars. By a private 
Act of Parliament (5 Geo. IV., cap. 38), the 
number of old men was increased from twelve to 
sixteen, and the management of the property was 
conferred, under the hereditary governors, upon 
‘* A Court of Managers,” consisting of the master 
of the hospital, the master of Repton School, the 
two ushers of the school, and three of the oldest 
(antientist) almsmen of Etwall Hospital. This 
court met for many years at Repton, and was only 
abolished when a body of trustees was appointed 
by the Charity Commissioners Act, 1867, The 
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almsmen are appointed to the hospital by each 
hereditary governor in turn, only from the parish 
of Etwall. They have twelve shillings per week, 
paid monthly, a small house and garden, and on 
entering receive a blue cloth cloak or gown, orna- 
mented with a silver badge bearing the crest of 
the founder. The wives of married men are allowed 
to reside with their husbands in the hospital, but 
no other members of the family are admitted to 
residence. The men are obliged to attend prayers 
once a day in the chapel, unless excused by the 
master. 

The present hospital building, which was erected 
in the year 1681, was unenclosed until about the 
year 1849, when, by order of the then governors, 
an iron palisading was placed round it with gatee, 
which were ordered to be locked at a certain hour 
at night, by a porter who was then appointed for 
the first time. 

The property of the charity at present consists 
of houses and lands in the county of Derby, annual 
rental 2,3401., of which more than 1,000/. per 
annum is expended on Repton School, and less 
than 1,000/. on Etwall Hospital and the ele- 
mentary school at Etwall, built in 1870, and sup- 
ported by the charity. Besides this annual income 
there is a sum of money (about 1,2001.) divided 
from the sale of the lands in Lancashire, and in- 
vested in Government securities in the name of the 
Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery. 

By an Act of 1874 the income of Etwall Hos- 
pital was fixed at 900/. per annum, payable by the 
governing body of Sir John Port’s Charity, then 
appointed. This may be increased to 1,000/. under 
certain contingencies. 

The following is a list of the masters since the 
first appointment, so far as can be gathered from 
the records of the charity :— 

1622-57. Rev. John Jennings, M.A. 

1657-¢1. Rey. John Jackson, M.A. 

1692-1712, Rev, Ellis Cunliffe, M.A., Fellow of Jesus 
Coll., Camb. 

1718-40. Rev. James Chetham, M.A., Balliol Coll., 
Oxon. (B. and D.D., 1722). 

1740-46, Rev. Henry Mainwaring, M.A., St, John’s 
Coll., Camb, 
ne. Rey. Samuel Burslem, M.A., Brasenose Coll., 

1785-1809. Rev. Joseph Turner, M.A,, Fellow of Pemb. 
Hall, Camb. 

1809-21. Rev, William Thomas Beer, M.A., Worcester 
Coll., Oxon, 

— Rev. John Chamberlayne, M.A., Jeaus Coll., 
». 

1832-42, Rey. William Boultbee Sleath, D.D., Em- 
manuel Coll., Camb, 

1842-63. Rev, William Eaton Mousley, M.A., Queens’ 
“5, Sant. . P 

803-66, ev. ] . 

Mary Hali, Onno. ohn Morewood Gresley, M.A., St, 

1866. Rev. David Crawford Cochrane, M.A., Trin, 
Coll., Dub,, adm. “comitatis causa,” Oxford, 1861 (the 
present master). 





Danigt Hipwetu. 





Smackrut.—‘ N. & Q.’ should register the 
appearance of this new word. Mr. D. B. Bright- 
well, the maker of the ‘ Concordance to Tennyson,’ 
in his pleasant ‘ Roundabout Notes’ in the Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post of Sept. 26, p. 4, col. 6, says: 

“ A very young lady the other day was characterizing 
her new governess, whom this juvenile critic considered 
capable of improvement. Indeed, she had a rather 
serious objection to make to her, on the ground that she 
was ‘so spiteful and smackful.’ ‘Smackful’ is a capital 
word; and the talent shown by this young lady in invent- 
ing it is really stupendous, as compared with that ex- 
hibited by the doubly-distilled dunderheaded donkeys 
who malignantly and maliciously set afloat such idiotic 
coinages aa ‘ masher,’ ‘dude,’ and other inane combina- 
tions. The word is full of meaning; it is a legitimate 
combination of two good old Teutonic roots; it is ex- 
pressive, and it really supplies a want. We have no 
single word which gives exactly that very definite idea. 
Bravo, little lady !"’ 

F. J. F. 


Watrote’s ‘ Lerrers.’—In the Atheneum for 
August 8 there is a review of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
recently published ‘Memoir’ of Horace Walpole 
and Messrs. Bentley & Son’s new issue of Peter 
Cunningham’s edition of Walpole’s ‘ Letters.’ Of 
Mr. Dobson’s work in general the epitaph on 
Goldsmith’s monument is a sufficient review, and 
the ‘Memoir’ does not fall short of the high 
standard which he has reached in his other pub- 
lications, but, with the reviewer, I experienced a 
feeling of disappointment with the illustrations. 
A few good etchings or mezzotints of Walpole’s 
chief friends and correspondents would have been 
far preferable to the coarse woodcuts and fancy 
prints which are interspersed among the pages of 
the book. 

The new issue of the ‘ Letters’ is still more dis- 
appointing. A year or so ago I showed in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ that a diligent editor could, by 
the exercise of a very little trouble, add largely to 
the correspondence stored in Cunningham’s nine 
volumes. The Atheneum reviewer points out that 
a letter from Walpole to Chute, of Feb. 6, 1759, 
which was published in ‘ The History of the Vyne,’ 
might have been included. There are also several 
letters which were written by Walpole to Beloe, 
and which may be found in so common a book as 
‘The Sexagenarian.’ Of these only one is reprinted 
in Cunningham’s edition, Numerous letters crop 
up from time to time in autograph sales, many of 
which might, as I showed in my former note upon 
the subject, illustrate the collection under review. 
But a more serious drawback has still to be noted, 
The index is left in the same faulty and imperfect 
condition as at first, thé same person appearing 
under several headings, and occasionally more than 
one person of the same name being included under 
one heading. This loose method of indexing adds 
greatly to the labour of referencing a —- 
The only points in which the new issue materially 
differs from the old one are the transfer of Cunning- 
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ham’s introductions from the last volume to the 
first, and a few additions to the portraits. All the 
new portraits did service in Jesse’s ‘ George 
Selwyn’ nearly fifty years ago, and the whole are 
blurred from frequent printing. The ne varietur 
edition of Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ should be a nearer 
approach to faultlessness than that which travelled 
all the way from London to a hill-top in the Inner 
Himalayas to disappoint me on arrival. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


‘Tae Kyicut or THe Boryixe Pestie’ and 
Smaxesreare. (See ‘Shakspeariana,’ 7 S. xi. 
403).—Mr. J. E. Suita asks, Did Beaumont and 
Fletcher grasp the fact that in ‘ Henry IV.’ Shake- 
speare had forestalled the famous satire of Cer- 
vantes by exhibiting in the characters of Hotspur 
and Glendower the absurdities of knight-errantry, 
when they made the apprentice Ralph out-burlesque 





the super-fervour of Hotspur in his,— 

By Heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon ; 

Or dive into the bottom of the sea 

Where never fathom-line touched any ground, 

And pluck up drown'd honour from the lake of hell, 
The out-burlesqued words being those of Hotspur | 
‘1 King Henry IV.,’ I. iii. 201-5, except that the | 
last two lines are made more ‘“‘ huffing” than 
Shakespeare’s :— 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 

Now I am not disinclined to find burlesques of | 
Shakespeare in the writings of that day. Play- | 
wrights and play managers were men, and were there- | 
fore not disinclined to hit at a rival, especially at a | 
prosperous one. But I see not the slightest reason | 
for supposing that the writers were here burlesquing 
Skakespeare. Hotspur was a quick-tempered, hot- | 
headed man, at this moment in a towering rage | 
against the king. Even the calm Johnson says :— 

“ This eally may be, I think, soberly and rationally 
vindicated as the violent eruption of a mind inflated 
with ambition, and fired with resentment; as the boasted 
clamour of a man able t) do much, and eager to do | 
more. | 
It was not to burlesque Shakespeare that this | 
speech was put into Ralph’s moutb, but because it | 
was just the speech that a vain apprentice, fond of | 
“a huffing part,” and who ‘will fetch you up a| 
couraging part so in the garret...... that we quake | 
again ”—just the speech that such a one would | 
remember and declaim with more exaggeration | 
than the player who spoke it. This is plain from 
his variation at the end. Apprentices of those | 
days, as they are depicted to us, were fond of | 
tragedies, huffing parts, and rows. Quicksilver, in | 
‘Eastward Hoe,’ was of the same temperament as 
Ralph; but surely no one will say that his quota- 
tions of hackneyed play bits in II. i, were put into | 
his mouth as burlesques. They merely showed his | 


character and disposition, just as this speech of 
Ralph’s shows his. 

Nor can I see that Shakespeare forestalled 
Cervantes. Hotspur and Glendower are not 
Quixotes, but English noblemen, brought up to 
rule at their will, both of them successful in war 
and in carrying out their will, and now most irate 
at finding that the once smiling Bolingbroke 
would now rule them, and carry out his will. 

Br. NicHo.son, 


Bitter as Soor.—The bitterness of soot is 
noted in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ but no 
example of bitter in connexion with soot is given, 
One is to be found in Dr. Béddeker’s collection 
of ‘ Altenglische Dichtungen’ (p. 121) :— 

Hit falleth the kyng of fraunce bittrore then the sote; 
but the editor remarks that if soot is meant here 
we must without doubt read blakkere instead of 
‘* bittrore.” I can say, with as little doubt, that 
the MS. reading is correct ; for I find the follow- 
ing in Rutebeuf’s ‘ Vie Sainte Marie l’Egiptianne’ 
(280, ed. Jubinal) :— 

Le tien [nom | est de si douz renon 

Que nus ne l’ot ne s’i déduie ; 

Li miens est plus amer que suie. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance tells me that 
the phrase “‘more bitter than soot” is quite 
familiar to him, he having heard it in Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Instances of its use in modern times, either in 
writing or in provincial speech, would be worth 
preservation. F. Abas. 

Albany Road, S.E, 


Voices 1n Betts anp Crocks.—Surely the 
words attached to the sounds of bells may have 
suggested themselves to people in different places 
with quite independent origin. It is possible also 
that in some cases, the story which originated in 
one place being told to the people of another, they 
then actually heard the same words in the tongue 
of their own bells. I say this with reference to 
Mr. Hems’s note under the heading of ‘ Huish,’ 
ante, p. 17. Some interesting additions to the 
discussion have likewise been buried (? hushed up) 
under the same heading. 

Just as it is very amusing to work out with 
Leonardo da Vinci gorgeous or grotesque designs 
in clouds and stains and patches, so it is often 
amusing to listen to the articulate sounds that 
seem to speak to us out of mechanical ones. It 
would perhaps seem tedious if I asked for space to 
record a hundredth part of such voices that I have 
heard, but I may be excused for speaking of one 
that I had something like a hand-to-hand conflict 
with, I had undertaken one night to hush to 
sleep a sick boy, who was in a state of what French 


| people call fiévre de cheval, which it seemed nothing 


would calm—talking incessantly “sixteen to the 
dozen.” As I sat all alone with him in the dark, 
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having sent the fussy professional nurse to bed, truss, by “ Citoyen Piplé, bandagiste des Prisons.” 


there was a dreadful little American loud-ticker 
in the next room, which ever, with the most 
jaunty persistence, kept saying to me, “ You can’t 
—do that. You can’t—do that.” I said in reply 
that I could; and in a couple of hours I got the 
boy to sleep, and then lay down myself. At the 
end of another hour he woke me up, restless again ; 
and the brutal thing on the mantelpiece then said, 
in the most fiendish voice, “I told—you so, I 
told—you so,” 
one generally does those who say “I told you so.” 
When Sir W. Gull came in the morning he was 
astonished at the change in the boy’s condition, 
and he is now a fine young officer. 

When I was an infant I remember my mother 
telling me that the three bells of St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston Square, said, “Come to chiirch, Come 
té chiirch”; and I hear those words so plainly 
still whenever they ring that I fancy they must say 
the same to any one who listens! 

A friend of mine tells me that as he was walking 
the other day in the country, or at least in a sub- 
urban lane, a cuckoo gave out his cry very plainly, 
with the usual irregularity of interval. ‘“ How 
funny that ’ere clock strikes !” he thereupon heard 
one little London boy say to another, plainly show- 
ing that the Swiss imitation with which he was 
familiar in his back parlour was a faithful one, and 
that the child knew of no other cuckoo, 

R. H. Buskx. 

Tae ‘Minrtature’ ANd THE ‘ Microcosm.’— 
Dr. Smiles, in his recently-published ‘ Life of John 
Murray’ (vol. i. p. 67), alludes to ‘“‘the Miniature, 
a volume of comparatively small importance, con- 
sisting of essays written by boys at Eton, and 
originally published at Windsor by Charles 
Knight’; and mentions among the writers of these 
essays Stratford Canning, John and Robert Smith, 
and other young Etonians, Is the Miniature a 
mistake for the Microcosm, or did the former 
succeed the latter? The Microcosm numbered 
the two Smiths and George Canning among its 
contributors, and was ‘originally published at 
Windsor by Charles Knight. The name of the 
Miniature is quite new to me. 

Gro. L. APrrersoy. 

Wimbledon. 


Tae Fate or Lovis XVII.—Dr. Cabanés, 
writing in the Journal de Médicine de Paris, 
September 27, implies that the body said to be 
that of the unhappy Dauphin was not properly 
identified at the post mortem examination made on 
Jane 9, 1795. The report, drawn up by four 
doctors, speaks of the body of a child about ten, 

que les commissaires leur ont dit étre celui du 
fils du défunt Louis Capet.” They make no mention 
of any hernia, yet on June 11,1793, the Commune 
agreed that the Dauphin should be supplied with a 


However, I beat it in the end, as | 


The Dauphin’s sister, Madame Royale, was not 
called upon to identify the body, although she was 
still a prisoner in the Temple. The mysterious 
deaths of Dessault, Choppart, and Doublet shortly 


| after they visited the deceased on Barras’s order 


after Thermidor, suggest that they could not 
identify their patient as the Dauphin, so that 
they were secretly poisoned. Dr. Cabanés does 
not attempt to solve the mystery. The absence 
of any notice of a hernia is certainly suspicious. If 
the child who died in June, 1795, was not the 
Dauphin, what became of the real prince? Perhaps 
he was secretly sold for a large sum to some 
Royalistagent and died directly after his ransom, his 
liberators objecting to make the bargain known. 
This is very improbable. Perhaps Simon or his 
wife may be justly “ whitewashed,” as they got the 
Dauphin out of the prison, an imaginary child 
being locked up till Thermidor. This is not very 
likely. More probably the Dauphin was really mur- 
dered, and Collot d’Herbois, Billaud de Varenne 
and other ex-terrorists who kept in power for a short 
time after Thermidor feared retribution. Under all 
three suppositions it would have been convenient 
for the gaolers at the Temple to have some neglected 
child from the slums at hand when the Ther- 
midorians inspected the prisons for fresh evidence 
on the iniquity of Robespierre, Danton, and 
Hébert’s rule. Personally, 1 hold the case to be 
suspicious, yet think that the Dauphin’s infirmity 
might have been overlooked, the body examined in 
June, 1795, being really that of poor young 
Louis XVII. Avpan Doran 


Eets 1x Oto Watts.— 

*Colonell D’Albier hath this last weeke tryed to 
smoake him [ Winchester} out [of Basing House] with 
Straw, just as they used to serve Eeles in old walles.”— 
Mercurius Britannicus, No. 99, Sept. 22-9, 1645. 


H. H. &. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE PRopIGAL Soy.—At 6% 
S. xii. 325 I called attention to some pictures of 
the Prodigal Son engraved by Droeshout, who en- 
graved Shakspeare’s portrait. Sir John Falstaff’s 
room in the “Garter Inn” was “painted about 
with the story of the prodigal, fresh and new” 
(‘Merry Wives of Winisor,’ Act IV. sc. v.). 

In a room on the ground floor of an old house 
at Lenchwick, near Evesham, and not far from 
“drunken Bidford,” are the remains of some wall- 
paintings representing the same parable. On the 
left is the prodigal on horseback gaily setting out ; 
in the middle he is fea:ting with harlots; on the 
right feeding with swine. Probably the original 
eeries included more. The costumes suggest an 
early seventeenth century date, and the treatment 
is wonderfully like that of Droeshout’s engravings. 

In ‘The Transproser Rehears’d,’ 1673, a book 
written in reply to And. Marvell by Richard 
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Leigh, the actor, and containing many Shak- 
spearian references (including one to Sir John and 
the buck-basket), we are told that many people of 
private condition and breeding have never seen 
apything more artistic than “ Dives and Lazarus 
or the picture of the Prodigal in their own Halls a 


(p. 84). W. C. B. 


Joun Macken, THE Port.—A good many years 
ago ‘N. & Q.’ bad various communications, among 
others from Dr. Garry and Sir J. E. Tennent, 
praising this Irish writer, and quoting with special 
approval as a poem of his a piece called ‘Napoleon 
Moribundus,’ which appeared anonymously in A. A. 
Watts’s ‘ Poetical Album’ for 1828. As a matter 
of fact, Macken never wrote it, and it is not in his 
works. The Atheneum, reviewing Watts’s col- 
lection, mentioned this poem with praise, and said 
it was by “a young poet named McCarthy,” and 
appeared first in the Belfast Northern Whig. This 
is doubtless the truth ; and a short time ago, look- 
ing over Thomas McCarthy’s ‘ Montalto, and other 
Poems’ (London, 1819, 8vo.), I came across the 
poem. The version quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ is de- 
fective in several instances, I may remark that 
C. D. Sillery, in one of his volumes, refers to a 

oem by John Malcolm which begins somewhat 
ike McCarthy's 
Yes! bury me deep in the infinite sea 
of above poem. D. J. O’'Dosocuve. 
Belgravia. 


CocktTaiL.—Our latest American dictionary (the 
‘ Century’) says of the name of our famous beverage, 
“ The origin...... is not clear.” The enclosed clip- 
ping from the New York World gives an ingenious 
if somewhat dubious derivation for the word :— 
“The title of our most popular drink comes from 
Mexico. The Aztec word for pulque is pronounced 
much like octail, and General Scott's troops called the 
liquor cocktail, and carried the word back to the United 
States, It is said that the liquor was discovered by a 
Toltec noble, and that he sent it to the king by the hand 
of his daughter, Miss Cocktail (Xochitl), The king drank 
the liquor and then looked at the maiden. The first 
tickled his palate and the second enamoured bis heart. 
Tt was a case of love at first sight in both instances, and 
he married the girl and started a pulque plantation.” 
W. H. Bors. 
Philadelphia, U.S. 


Kixe Jonny crosstnc THE Wasu.—In ‘ Bygone 
Lincolnshire,’ a book recently published by. Mr. 


W. Andrews, of Hull, is a paper entitled ‘The | 


Story of King John’s Death,’ in which is the 
following :— 

“When, 4.D. 1216, John was in the field against his 
revolted barons, he marched from Lynne with his ferocious 
mercenaries to ford the Wash from Cross Keys to Foss 
Dyke at low water.” 

This requires correction. When King John left 
Lynn in October, 1216, he marched ten miles, and 
then came to Croas Keys Wasb, an estuary of tke 


German Ocean, then and there about a mile and a 
half wide, and fordable when the tide was out. 
He had to go across from Norfolk into Lincoln. 
shire, but was overtaken with the tide, and lost 
his baggage, treasure, some men, many horses, and 
just escaped with life, landing about a mile below 
where Sutton Bridge is now, and stopped at a farm- 
house still known as, and marked on old maps as, 
“King John’s House.” On starting thence to 
renew his journey he had to march eleven miles 
before he came to Fossdyke Wash, and the coun- 
try between is no Wash at all, but good farm 
land, as it was in the Romans’ time. Then he 
went on to Swineshead Abbey, where he stopped 
all night, and next day went to Sleaford, and then 
to Newark Castle, where he died. The Cross Keys 
Wash is the outfall for tae waters of the river Nene; 
the Fossdyke is the outfall of the river Welland. 
W. Potzarp. 
Hertford. 


“Jacks o’ ta’ Crock.”—The Atheneum of 
September 12, in a notice of Dr, Raven's ‘Church 
Bells of Suffolk, observes :— 

“Two instances, at Southwold and Blythburgh, atill 
exist of ‘ Jacks o’ th’ Clock,’ or bell-ringing effigies, once 
so common that Shakspeare put into the mouth of 
Richard II. the bitter phrase :— 

My time 

Runs posting on to Bolingbroke’s proud joy, 

While I stand fooling here, his Jack o’ th’ Clock,” 
An old pair of “ Quarter Jacks,” as they are popu- 
larly called, can still be seen over the clock on the 
Corn Market at Launceston, and may be considered 
of the more interest as having come from the now 
destroyed house at Hexworthy, Lawhitton, near 
that town, which was the seat of Col. Robert Ben- 
nett, of the Parliamentarian army, one of Crom- 
well’s earliest Council of State (‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vol. iv. p. 236). Probably 
several other ancient “ Jacks o’ th’ Clock” can be 
traced. DunHEVED. 


Tae Larcest Parish Cucrcu 1n EnGianp. 
(See 7" S. xii. 50.)—I presume Miss Busk meant 
to allude to the fact that Christchurch, Hants, 
was the longest parish church in England. There 
is no need for it to dispute with St. Nicholas’, 
Yarmouth, the distinction of being the largest, as 





the following statement of their dimensions will 
show :—Yarmouth, ares, 23,265 eq. ft.; width, 
112 ft.; length, 236 {t. Christchurch, ares, 
18,300 sq. ft.; width, 60 ft.; length, 303 ft. 

I think there is no reason to doubt that St 
Michael’s, Coventry, is the largest church in Eng- 
land. I understand the dimensions are as follows: 
area, 24,015 sq. ft.; width, 120 ft.; length, 252 ft. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Fo.k-Lore or Brackserrizs.—In Warwick- 
shire there is a belief that blackberries ought not 
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to be gathered after Michaelmas Day, because on 
that day Satan has set the mark of his cloven hoof 
upon them. The Lancashire people consider them 
pot fit to eat after the spiders have spread their 
webs over them, inasmuch as then “ the devil has 
thrown his club over them.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Pictvre py Hans Horseiy.—In the chancel 


of Wendron Church, Cornwall, there is a well pre- | 


served brass inscribed to the memory of Warin 
Penhalluryk, who died in 1535. His portrait is said 
to have been painted by Hans Holbein. Its where- 
abouts has long been a mystery; indeed, beyond a 
mention of the circumstance in ‘ Bibliotheca Cor- 
pubiensis,’ the invaluable work of Messrs. G. C. 
Boase and W. P. Courtney, I have observed no 
reference to such a picture. Can any of your 
readers assist me in the attempt to find, for his- 
torical purposes, in whose possession this reputed 
painting now is? 8. J. Wits. 
Wendron, Heleton, Cornwall, 


Firta Eart or Denpicu.—Is there a portrait 
of him now in existence (painted or engraved) ; 
and, if so, where ? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W, 


Fayny Morray.—Will any reader having any 
portrait of this lady, a Bath beauty about 1735, 
who was the daughter of a musician, and whose 
married name was Ross, kindly correspond with 
me, and by so doing very greatly oblige? 

Rozpert H. Fryar. 

8, Northumberland Place, Bath. 


Caprs.—What does the word “ Cades” mean in 
margin of Bible (Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14) as the 
equivalent of Engaddi, which, according to Jerome, 
is “fons heedi,” kid fountain ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Botrotramas.—In the Louth Corporation ac- 
counts there are several references made in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to rents 
being made payable half-yearly, at the feast of St. 
Botolph the Abbot, on Botolphmas and St. Michael 
the Archangel. When was Botolphmas? Accord- 
ing to Butler St. Botolph’s Day is June 17. 

B. C. 


Louth, 


_ Dr. Watson.—Canany of thereaders of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where I can find any information about 
Dr. Watson, who was tried for treason with Thistle- 
wood, the Cato Street conspirator, about the begin- 


ning of the century ; also information concerning 
Dr. Watson’s son, who shot a man on Snow Hill, 
and was concealed for some time by Holl in Bay- 
ham Street ? Tuomas SaTCHELL. 


Britisn Minister aT Bavartan Covrt.—Who 
was British Minister at Munich before, during, and 
after the Crimean War? K. J. J. 


Barker's Bite, Fouio, 1616 —I have a Bible 


printed in roman letter by Robert Barker, 
London, 1616. The pagination is by sheets, 
on the right-hand leaves, the left - hand 


leaves not being numbered. The signatures 
are A, A2, A3, on sheets paged 1, 2, 3; 
B, B2, B3, on 7, 8, 9, &c. I suppose it to be a 
folio from the style of pagination, and from the 
wire-mark in the paper being vertical and the paper- 
mark in the centre of the page. Could you give 
me the collation of this edition, as the title-pages 
are wanting in my copy? The dimensions of the 
printed matter on each page are 112 in. by 7} io. 





Toronto. 


‘Tae DisaPpeARANCE OF Beyyamtn Batuurst,’ 
| —At what date and in what magazine, about three 
| years ago, came out the curious and perfectly true 
| memoir entitled ‘The Disappearance of Benjamin 
| Bathurst’? Mr. Bathurst was Secretary or Chargé 

d’ Affaires at Dresden or Stuttgart. A large reward 
| was offered by the English and German Govern- 
ments, but has had no results. He was supposed 
to be murdered by Napoleon between the years 
1805 and 1809. I have particular reasons for 
wishing to find the article. M. L. 


Tyrxo.—Why is a three-handled earthenware 
drinking mug called a tyko ora tygo? I saw one 
a few years ago at an old china-shop at Dover 
or Folkestone—I forget which. It was introduced 
to me as a tyko. The spelling is phonetic. Mr. 
G. A. Sala says he has recently bought a similar 
utensil at Brighton, where it is called a tygo. 
Whence tygo or tyko ? W. F. W. 


Powett Famity.—I shall be glad of any in- 
formation (or reference to such) concerning the 
Powells of Pengethly, co. Hereford. Sir Edw. 
Powell (created January 18, 1621/2) was one of 
the Masters of Requests. He died at Munster 
House, Fulham, 1653, when the title became ex- 
tinct. Please reply direct. 





Caas. Jas, Féaer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


| A Toxey.—A friend of mine possesses a copper 
|token bearing the words “This was the Kinges 
Armes 1656 in Fvilham SFS.” The ‘ King’s 
Arms,” now rebuilt, was one of the most ancient 
inns in Fulham, It was here that the Fire of Lon- 
don was annually celebrated. As there is no doubt 
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that the house was in existence in 1656, can any 
one explain the use of the “was” in the above- 
named inscription instead of is? Can it be ex- 
plained by an elision: “This was [issued at] the 
Kinges Armes, 1656,” &c.? 

Cuas, Jas. 


49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


FRET. 


Keysixeton Garpexs,— Will one of your 
readers kindly say whether the following persons 
were excluded from Kensington Gardens in the 
“forties”; and when the exclusion was modified 
and finally abolished? Private soldiers in uni- 
form, servants in livery, artisans and labourers in 
their working dress, all persons carrying anything 
in the nature of a parcel, Raven Brooke. 


‘Jony Wuaitr, tae New Poticemay.’—Can 
any of your readers tell me where I could find a 
copy of this song, in vogue presumably about the 
time Sir Robert Peel, when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, introduced the Peace Preservation Act of 
1814 (Query, Was that called a “ Coercion Act” ?), 
when the Irish constabulary were first called 
Peelers,” the name being afterwards applied to 
the London police force, established by the Metro- 
politan Police Act, 10 George IV., cap. 44, 1829, 
when Peel was Home Secretary? A Coercion Act 
for Englishmen, and “ still they’re not unhappy”! 

J. B. Fremine. 

Beaconsfield, Glaszow. 


Srre pg Covcr.—Mr. Browning 
‘knew himeelf to be, in every possible cas 
important fact in his family history, 

Roi ne suis, ni Prince aussi, 
Suis le seigneur de Conti, 
he wrote, a few years back, to a frie.d who had inei- 
dentally questioned him about it.”—‘ Life of Browning,’ 


e, the most 


families of Hamlake and Kilravock with those of 

De Bisset, De Bosco, and De Lovel is too signifi. 

cant to be overlooked ; but as yet I have been 

unable to establish Kilravock’s descent from De 

Ros of Hamlake. D. Mornay Ross, 
5, Harpur Street, Theobalds Road, W.C, 


NortsampTon BooKsELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
—I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
give me information concerning J. & T. Taylor, 
of Northampton. They were the principals of a 
publishing firm which flourished somewhere be- 
tween the years 1810 and 1850. Their publica 
tions appear to have consisted chiefly of religious 
works, such as ‘ The Believer’s Pocket Companion, 
by J. Evans. On the back cover of this book, 
which lies before me, is given a list of works 
by the Rev. J. Abbott and the Rev. J. G, 
Pike, with prices attached, as sold by J. & T. 
Taylor. In the ‘Memoirs of the Rev. J. G, 
Pike,’ pp. 220, 221, are references to “Mr, 
Taylor, a bookseller of that town ” (Northampton), 
who, amongst other things, tells Mr. Pike of the 
conversion of four persons through reading his 
* Persuasives to Early Piety.’ Jonn T. Pace, 
Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


Ricuarp Bort.—At the general election of 
1761 “Richard Bull, Esq., of Chipping Ongar, 
Essex,” was returned for Newport (Cornwall), and 
he was re-elected in 1768 and 1774, being also 
placed, though unsuccessfully, in nomination for 
Launceston at the last-given date. Was he the 
“Richard Bull, Esq., a famous collector of por- 
traits,” who is mentioned in a note to Peter 
Cunningham’s edition of Horace Walpole’s 
‘ Letters’ (vol. viii. p. 54), and of whom Walpole 
wrote on June 16, 1781 :— 





by Mra. Sutherland Orr, 1891, p. 3, 
I have always understood that the above saying 
referred to the Sire de Coucy. Is there any 
authority for the ‘‘Conti”? 
Witiiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Ross or Kitravock.—I should be glad if any 
English genealogist would kindly assist me to dis- 
cover paternity of Hugh de Rose, Lord of Geddes, 
and first of Kilravock, Nairnshire. He married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Andrew de Bosco, who in 
right of his wife, Elizabeth de Bisset, was possessed 
of a third part of the manor of Alvington, Yorks, 
temp. 7 Edward J. This Elizabeth de Bisset dis- 


“ Mr. Bull is honouring me, at least my ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ exceedingly. He has let every page into s 
pompous sheet, and is adding every print of portrait, 
building, &c., that I mention, and that he can get, and 
specimens of all our engravers. It will make eight mag- 
nificent folios, and be a most valuable body of our arts 

(Zbid.) * 

I think it must be the same, because of this 
further mention in a letter of Walpole to Lady 
Ossory on November 3, 1782: “Mr. Bull, whom 
I saw in town, tells me poor Morice is not at all 
better, and thinks of Naples” (Ibid., p. 297). 
“Poor Morice” was Humphrey Morice, a con- 
nexion by marriage and colleague of the Richard 
Bull to whom I first referred in the representation 





poned to Hugh de Rose, her son-in-law, the lands 
of Kilravock about 1290. Among the witnesses 


to this charter are David de Graham (her brother- 
in-law) and Robert Lovel. 

Now William, Baron de Ros, of Hamlake, 1285, 
was grandson of Albreda de Bisset, and his sister 
Joan married first Ernald de Bosco, and after- 


wards John de Lovel, 


of Newport, of which, indeed, the former was the 
patron.” A. F. RB. 


Lecce anv Busasy.—To what family did Mr. 
Legge belong, mentioned in the following extrect 
from Scots Magazine, vol. Ixxi. p. 958: “ Married 
at Tinwald Downs, co. Dumfries, 27 Nov., 1809, 
Lever Legge, Esq., Scots Greys, to daughter of 





The connexion of the 





late John Bushby, Esq.”? And who was the 
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husband of his sister, mentioned by Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe (‘ Letters,’ &c., i. 102-109) as 
“Mr. R. an Honorable, and Gentleman-Commoner 
of Christ Church” } Stema. 


Horsesack.—Has any colourable reason been 
found why the priest of Jupiter was forbidden to 
ride on horseback? Balaam took to the ass, and 
popes and bishops of Rome to the mule. What 
may be supposed to be the idea underlying all 
this ? C. A. Warp. 


SoyveT on THE Sonyet.—Will any one send 
a copy of Marini’s sonnet on the sonnet to the 
undersigned ? E. B. Brown ow. 

12, Hutchiston Street, Montreal. 





Jarsey or Jersey Wreet.—In conversation 
with several old ladies here (Sheffield) on former | 
time spinning, they mention a wheel for spinning 
wool (not flax). It was larger than the ordinary j 
spinning-wheel. They call it “ Jarsey” or “Jersey” 
wheel, “‘ whool wheel,” and one has forgotten some 
other name she once knew it called. Can any of 
your readers explain this ? F. W. Deston. 


Derective Corres oF Boiketey’s ‘ Gosren 
Covenant,’ 1646.—I have two copies of this work, 
being “ Sermons preached in Concord in New Eng- 
land by Peter Bulkeley, sometimes Fellow of St. 
Johns Colledge in Cambridge,” small 4to., Lon- 
don, 1616. The two books were acquired from 
different sources at different times. The work con- 
sists of three parts. Is it of aecident or design that 
the second part (comprising pp. 185 to 224) is 
missing from both of my copies? The books seem 
to be in their original binding, and there is no gap 
to betray any subsequent excision. If the removal 
was intentional, I am curious to learn the motive 
which dictated it, and whether the cancelled pages 
contained any exceptionable matter, heretical doc- 
trine, or allusions, political or religious, obnoxious 
to any whom it was inexpedient to offend. Per- 
haps some reader who owns a complete copy can 
inform me. C. K. 


Rayminc Coarape sy Macavtay.—Where 
can I see Macaulay’s charade upon manslaughter ? 
EXILE, 


[This query was vainly asked 6t» S, i, 248.] 


Avrnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
The shadows of the beauty of all time 
Carven and sung are only shapes of thee. 
A 


Alas! how soon our sin 
Sore doth begin 
His infancy to seize, M. 
(“ Afiliction sore,” &c., is, we believe, ancnymou:. ] 
tin The fewest words are best where all words are 
in, 
“ s ” . 
Poor inch of nature ” (applied to a new-born babe). 
EXILE, 





Keplies, 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
HOGGINS, 
(7® , xii, 223, 281.) 

It is a real pleasure, and a rare one, to be 
made acquainted, in clear, straightforward Eng- 
lish, with the results of skilful and accurate 
research and acumen applied to a very interest- 
ing subject. This pleasure Mr. W. O. Woopatt 
has given to me and to many others; and 
I regret that in acknowledgment of it I can only 
present iim with one anecdote bearing on the 
question how Sally Hoggins “got on” with the 
ladies cf her husband’s rank, and how her husband 
himself behaved to her. It is at least certain, I 
apprehend, that her character throughout life was 
as gentle, and her conduct as pure, as Lord Tenny- 
son has stated it to have been. 

The anecdote I speak of has not, I think, been 
printed. At any rate, it has come down to me 
from private sources—from people who were pre- 
sent at the party to which it refers. 

A certain duke—I think it was the last Duke 
of Ancaster—had married much beneath him. His 
wife was a French governess. The duchess, how- 
ever, was quite aware that her original position 
was higher than that of Sally Hoggins, and her 
education far superior; and, with the insolence of 
a parvenue, she made the most of this conscicus- 
ness whenever she met the Countess of Exeter. 
She met ber at a certain rout; and, seating herself 
by the countess, with that sweet friendliness that 
women display towards each other when it is 
worth while to do so, she began to talk in French. 
Lady Exeter, who knew no French, blushed and 
suffered, but bore the insult quietly. Not so her 
husband the earl, who happened to be within 
hearing. He came forward, with a charming bow, 
and attacked the duchess. “ Your grace will 
pardon me,” said he ; “ Lady Exeter has not been 
accustomed to teach French.” I think this fact, 
for one, may be set down to the credit of “ Mr. 
Jones.” A. J. M 





Pcurat or TasLespooysrun (7 §. xii. 260).— 
Our Editor generously allows us to challenge his 
decisions—a liberty I would not willingly abuse. 
I am constrained, however, to ask whether the 
plural of this word ought not to be tablespoonfuls. 
It is not a case analogous to that of such com- 
pounds as knights-errant, or lookers-on. In these 
it is the first half of the. word that is multiplied in 
the plural; the compounds are, in fact, imperfect, 
the original word being but slightly qualified by 
the addition of another word; but tablespoonful, 
although compounded of two distinct words (or 
three), is in reality a new word, with an altogether 
different meaning from that of any of its com- 
ponent parts. It is a measure of capacity, and 
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when pluralized it signifies a multiplication not of 
the instrument of measurement, but of the measure 
itself. Three tablespoonsful is a compound of 
three tablespoons full, which implies the use of 
three actual spoons; three tablespoonfuls, more 
accurately, signifies the measure of one (that is, of 
any) tablespoon, multiplied by three. on 

Cc. C. B. 


Is not the proper plural of spoonful spoonfuls ? 
Spoonful is a certain quantity. Two or three 
spoonsful would mean two or three spoons of any 
size, all full; but two or three spoonfuls would 
mean the same spoon filled two or three times. 
Similarly we say two or three cartloads, not carts- 
load ; two or three barrowloads or barrowfuls, &c.; 
Latin cochleara, vehes, &c., certain quantities. “I 
have two bandfuls of marbles,” “‘ Put in the pot 
four spoonfuls of tea,” surely must be correct. 
Compare hairbreadth (the plural is not hairs- 
breadth). I allow we have some words not com- 
pounded, as yard wide; but all compounded words, 
as spoonful, take the plural after the last syllable, 
as spoonfuls, cartloads, hairbreadths, &e. 

FE. Copnam Brewer. 


Content: Contents (7" S. xii. 267).—Pursuit 
of the investigation requested by Dr. Murray 
discloses so unexpected a discrepancy in accentua- 
tion as to render manifest the need of extending 
that investigation as widely as possible. A satis- 
factory way of conducting it is to write the five 
questions on separate cards, and to exhibit them 
one only at a time, the examinee being requested 
to read the question once to himself, and then to 
read it aloud slowly, the examiner noting on a 
separate paper the position of the stress in each 
case. If the questions are shown all together the 
examinee is apt to become confused or to wander 
into a discussion, either of which is to be avoided, 
the object being to ascertain the genuine and 
unbiassed accentuation of the individual examinee. 

Avex. Beazevey. 


Tatrack: Inpamira: Jere: Seyes: Ferra- 
TEEN (7" §. xii. 89, 110, 214, 252).—I am much 
obliged to your correspondent for her attempted 
explanation of ferrateen ; but the question is, Are 
Serrateen and ferandine identical ? The latter word 
is cited in several dictionaries, but I cannot dis- 
cover any instance of its use earlier than the time 
of Charles I., whereas ferrateen is apparently an 
Elizabethan word, inasmuch as Sir Walter employs 
it in ‘ Kenilworth’ (p. 288, Black’s “‘ Centenary 
Edition ”), where, of course, it may be a slip of the 
author's or a printer’s error. ALPHA, 


Sxootine Birps Fryixe (7 §. xii. 267).—In 
1717 Abraham Markland, Prebendary of West- 
minster, published a poem entitled ‘ Pteryplegia; 
or, the Art of Shooting- Flying,’ Lond. 8vo., 
pp. Vv, 32. 


In the dedication a reference is made 








to the expertness of the French in the use of fire- 
arms, the author affirming “that it’s as rare for 
a profess’d Marksman of that nation to miss a bird 
as for one of ours to kill.” According to Greener, 
‘ The Gun, and its Development’ (p. 481), on the 
authority of some Italian work not stated, shoot- 
ing at birds on the wing was first practised about 
1580; but the author is of opinion that the prac- 
tice dates only from the end of the eighteenth 
century. Markland’s poem, however, establishes 
the fact that the French were adepts in the art in 
1717, and that his own countrymen were behind 
“ that volatile nation in their peculiar accomplish- 
ment.” E. Wyxpaam Hv tme, 
12, Blenheim Villas, N.W. 


Hone’s ‘ Year Book’ has the following as to 
this :— 

* Shooting Flying.—Pegge (‘Anonymiana,’ cent, v. 91} 
relates that William Tunstal! was the first person who 
shot flying in Derbyshire. He was Paymaster-General 
and Quartermaster-General of the rebel army, and made 
prisoner at Preston in 1715. He was taken flying, and 
narrowly eseaped being shot flying. He died in 1728 at 
Mansfield Woodhouse, and was there buried. Shooting 
flying is mentioned in the ‘ British Apollo,’ printed in 
1708, i. 584. Gent (‘ History of Rippon,’ 1733) has some 
good lines on shooting flying, to which he annexes a 
print of a Fowler or gunner (or, as the Anglo-Americans 
say, a shooter) shooting birds on the wing.” u 


That shooting flying was only introduced sub- 
sequently to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
in 1685, is rendered probable from the fact that 
Gilbert White (‘ Natural History of Selborne,’ 
Letter vi., to Thomas Pennant, Esq.), writing in 
1767, or thereabout (Letter x. is dated Ang. 4, 
1767), suggests that “shooting flying became 80 
common” within the memory of persons then 
living. Tuomas J, JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8. W. 


Loyratry Istanps (7" S. xii. 248).—The Loyalty 
Islands are politically dependent upon New Cale- 
donia, and the information wanted here may be 
found in some of the recent French works written 
about ‘La Nouvelle Calédonie,’ by Lemire, 1878 
and 1884, Riviére in 1880, Chartier in 1884, 
Cordeil in 1885, and Moncelon in 1886. 

DwNaARGEL, 


D’Israrui: Disrarzi (7 §. xi. 346, 436; xii. 
70, 134, 258).—It is not at all necessary to assume, 
as Mr. Watrorp does, that “‘ Disraeli’ in Decem- 
ber, 1832, must have been a printer's mistake.” 
It so appears twice in the Times of Nov. 13, 1832, 
and once in that of the following Dec. 14; and 
even earlier than that, as I now find, the two 
forms of spelling the name commenced to be 
indiscriminately used. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
in the original first volume of his biograpby (4 
much fuller work than that ultimately issued cow- 
plete), notes, for instance (p. 66), that in a letter 
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of June 3, 1832, Edward Lytton Bulwer (after- 

wards first Lord Lytton)commenced with “ My dear 

Disraeli,” and ended with “ My dear D’Israeli.” 
Atrrep F. Ropsiys. 


Cravse in Oxtp Lease (7S. xii. 149).—The 
meaning of “ plumbum in fornace” is “a boiler on 
a furnace.” Chaucer would have called it a 
“leede” on a “forneys.” It was a common fix- 
ture in old leases, and I have no doubt is often a 
fixture still, for the furnaces of modern boilers for 
agricultural purposes, as I have seen them in all 
parts of Scotland, are built round the boiler, and 
can scarcely be said to exist independently of it. 
In the twelfth century the leases granted by the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s make frequent mention of 
these things amongst the “ instauramenta” which 
the lessee was liable to maintain and restore. 
Examples may be quoted: “ plumbi super fornaces 
duo,” “ et ii plumbi super fornaces,” “ unum plum- 
bum super fornacem” (‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ 
Camden Society, pp. xcvii, 131, 132, 136). In an 
old Scots statute “‘ plumbum cum maskfat” is 
translated “a leyd with a maskfat” in a list of 
the articles of household furniture which the heir 
of a burgess is to have along with the house to 
which he succeeds. These things, says the enact- 
ment, ‘‘aw nocht to be left in legacy fra the 
house.” They cannot be willed away and ‘‘sall 
byde wyth the grunde” (‘ Scots Acts,’ ed. Thomson, 
i. 356, “ Leges Burgorum,” cap. cxvi.). 

It is not in the least unlikely that the present 
type of boiler is little different from its ancient 
predecessor. Built so as to create a forced draught 
along the flue, it has a narrow grate, and the fire 
glows within with a briskness which soon makes 
the little iron door red hot—a twinkling gleam by 
no means ill-likened to the sparkle of a quick eye 
in a fat man’s head. This explanation 1 believe 
brings out more clearly than any previous com- 
mentator’s note the full sense of Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion of his jovial monk :— 

He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt 

His eyen steepe* and rollyng in his heede 

That stemedef as a forneys of a leede. ¢ 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ Prol., 1. 200-202. 

The earliest mention of this thing which I have 
seen is in a charter of immunities granted in the 
year 836 by Wiglaf, King of the Mercians, to the 
monastery of Hanbury in Worcestershire. Amongst 
the pertinents of the lands a clause includes what 
I take to be the saltpits and saltpans—“ et cum 
omnibus utenssilibus et cum putheis salis et fornaci- 
bus plumbis ” (Earle’s ‘ Land Charters,’ p. 112). I 
am open to correction, but am personally satisfied 
that the “ putheus salis” is what on Solway side 





* Bright, 
+ Shone. 
t Dr. Morris explains “‘like the fire under a cauldron,” 
I suggest that my version strengthens the metaphor. 








used to be called a “‘kincb,” a hole in the merse 
land used in the process of salt-making, whilst the 
“ fornaces plumbi ” were the equally indispensable 
pans in which the highly charged brine was boiled 
till the moisture went off in steam and only the 
strong, coarse salt remained. I saw a large pan 
at Saltcoats, Ayrshire, three years ago, an old 
wrecked affair on the harbour side ; but now even 
its ruins are no more. 

Probably ‘in Domo pistr’m” is “in Domo 
pistrin’” (for pistrinarid), meaning, as W. C. W. 
proposes, the bakehouse. ‘‘ Deyar” must surely 
be “deyariam,” the dairy (see “daeria” in Du- 
cange, and ‘ Fieta,’ folio 172). Geo. NEILSON. 


The extract in monastic Latin from the old con- 
ventuary lease is very peculiar ; but perhaps the 
context would help, Truly an “olla” called by 
name is strange; but it should not be more 
absurd when there are “varie olle” to use a 
name for the purpose of distinction than for a 
farmer to call his fields by name. “ Unum plum- 
bum in fornace,” &c., seems at first sight a little 
bit of ‘‘hendiadys” indulged in by an over- 
classical monkish clerk ; but as the word “ plumb’” 
is repeated again, this cannot be so. Apparently 
“ plumbum ” is a case of the epithet of the material 
transferred to the thing itself. Pipes were (and 
are) generally made of lead, and so we find Latin 
authors using “ plumbum” to denote a pipe. Com- 
pare Horace, Ep. I., 10, 20 :— 

Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum. 
And so we may fancy the conveyancing monk 
using ‘‘ plumbum” similarly to represent a leaden 
receptacle of some kind—perhaps a wine-case. 

“Tn fornace,” of course, means “in the fur- 
nace.” “Ia Domo pistr’m” is explained by “‘in 
fornace ” and = ‘‘ in domo pistorum ” (in the bake- 
house). Presumably the bakehouse was not used 
for baking, or how could the ‘‘ plumbum ” be “ in 
fornace”? “ Pistor,” “‘ pistrinum ” originally had 
reference to the miller (‘‘ pinso”’) rather than the 
baker. Apparently there was another case or re- 
ceptacle (“al’ plumbu’”=“aliad plumbum ”) 
“below le Deyar containing 60 bottles.” What 
“le Deyar” was seems impossible to conjecture. 
“Le Colman ” is an “ olla,” may not “le Deyar” 
beanother? “ Dairy” seems improbable—a guess 
from the form of the word—besides the scribe 
would denote such a place somehow in Latin as 
“ Lactarium.” I have treated “lagen’” all through 
in its old sense of fiisks, bottles (Latin ‘‘lagena,” 
Greek Adyynvos). In some law-Latin books it is 
also used as a measure, as in ‘ Fleta,’ ]. 2, c. viii, 
where it is equal to six “sextarii.” In that case 
in the above excerpt the reference will be to the 
exgulig of the ‘‘ plumba.” » de & 


enzance. 


“ Plumbeum ” is lexical: “ Mustum in aheneum 
aut plambeum infundito,” Colum., xii. 19 ; “ Plam- 
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beum agitabis,” xii. 20; “Oportebit oleo bono 
plumbea ipsa intrinsecus imbui,” xii. 19. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Bravo (7 §S, xii. 184).—I thiok that the “ in- 
telligent foreigner” would be very much surprised 
if he found English audiences acquainted with the 
Italian declension of bravo. The fact is that bravo, 
as used by us, is never an adjective, but either a 
noun or an interjection. This usage seems to 


date from the middle of last century. The ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ quotes: “1761, Colman, 
Jealous W. i. (L.) That’s right—I’m steel— 
Bravo ! — Adamant — Bravissimo!” In Foote’s 


‘The Lyar, at the beginning of Act I. Papillon 


says to young Wilding, ‘‘ Ah, bravo, bravo ! 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


The intelligent foreigner has not in this matter 
justified his title. Indeed, he has been mare’s- 
nesting. His declension of the adjective bravo 
is quite right, but quite beside the point in ques- 
tion. The bravo used in applauding in this 
country is not an Italian adjective, but an English 
interjection of well-established repute derived from 
the Italian. See the Italian-English dictionaries 
and Latham’s Johnson and the elaborate and in- 
valuable ‘N.E.D.’ English audiences therefore 
rightly use the word as they do. The foreigner 
may be excused, with a hint to him that it would 
be 4s well to make sure of the real ground of his 
“amusement” the next time. But for con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ methinks the natural 
order of things, when the meaning of a word is in 
question, is not ‘ N. & Q.’ first and the dictionaries 
nowhere ; but the dictionaries first, and, in default 
of aid from them, then ‘ N. & Q.’ as the court of 
appeal. Tuomas J. Ewine. 

Leamington. 


Jeturo Tutt (7S. xii, 108, 212).—Mr. Walter 
Money, F.S.A., of Newbury, in a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Stray Notes on the Parish of Basildon, in 
the County of Berks’ (which was printed in 1889, 
but without date or name of publisher), has shown 
that Jethro Tull was buried at the village of 
Basildon, Berks, and gives the following extract 
from the parish register :— 

“Jethro Tull, Gentleman of the Parish of Shal- 
— in the County of Berks, was buried March y* 9th, 

#aUri, 

“Mem. this Jethro Tull, Esq., was the author of a 
valuable Book on Agriculture entitled ‘Horse Hus- 
bandry.’”’ 

This entry is signed by the Rev. Geo, Bellas, 
who was then rector of the neighbouring parish of 
Yattendon and subsequently vicar of Basildon. In 
the copy of the pamphlet which he sent me, Mr. 
Money has added on p. 12 the following MS 
note :— 

“Since the above was written it has been discovered 
tbat Jethro Tull was not only buried at Basildon, but 





that this village was his native place. 
register is as follows :— 

**1674. Jethro sonne of Jethro Tull and Dorothy his 
wife was Baptized ye 30' day of March.”’ 


The entry in the 


Some correspondence on the subject took place 
in the Times in 1889, in the issues of August 31, 
September 4, 6, and 11, with special reference to 
Tull’s admission as a bencher of Gray’s Inn. 

F, A. Epwarps. 

5, Rivercourt Road, Hammersmith, W, 


Mrs. Isanetta Mitts (7" §, xii. 184).—If 
your correspondent’s date of this lady’s death is 
correct, the following note, given at p. 36 of the 
Aldine edition of the ‘Poems of Churchill,’ is 
wrong :— 

“She had in early life been, during several seasons, 
a favourite singer at Marybone Gardens, and died Sept., 
1811.” 


The ‘Thespian Dictionary,’ 1802, states that :— 
“she belonged to Covent Garden in 1758, and made her 
first appearanee at Drury Lane in 1761, in the character 
of Polly (‘ Beggar’s Opera ’).” 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Froc Layer (7" §. xii. 107, 172).—I am obliged 
to Mr. Mansercu and Mr, E. Watrorp for 
their courtesy in replying to my query touching 
the whereabouts of Frog Lane leading to Hamp- 
stead. Unfortunately their suggestions do not 
answer the question. Mr. Mansercn’s Frog 
Lane leads in quite another direction, and Frognal 
is much older than Frog Laneor the narrowroad Mr. 
WatrorpD mentions. According to Parks, Frognal, 
which gives its name to several good houses in 
the vicinity, is the diminutive of the title of the 
ancient manor house Froggen Hall, the appellation 
hall being very early given to the mansion of a 
manorial district. How it came by this name we 
are not told. In Kent it was a surname, and, 
curiously enough, spelt both ways by the same 
family. I find in Ireland’s ‘History of Kent’ 
that the reversion of the Manor of Buckland in 
the forty-seventh year of the reign of Edward III. 
was vested 
“in Sybill wife of Richard de Frognale, when John her 
son succeeded to this manor with the advowson of the 
Church. In his descendants it continued down to 
Thomas Frogenhall, Esq., who died possessed of this 
property in 1505,” 

May not some member of this family have re- 
sided at Hampstead and have given his name to 
the mansion? But all this is very wide of Frog 
Lane. OC. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


There is Frog Lane in Lichfield, leading from 
St. John’s Street to Tamworth Street. It is marked 
and named in the rare “Plan of the City and 
Close of Lichfield, from Actual Survey, by John 
Snape, 1781.” Este. 


[There is a Frognal near St. Albans, ] 
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Sir Water Scort’s First Love (7 §. xii, | 
248).—Lockhart informs us that Scott’s first love 
was Miss Margaret Stuart Belches (the “ lady of | 
the green mantle” in ‘ Redgauntlet’), their | 
acquaintance having begun in the Greyfriars 
churchyard, Edinburgh, during a fall of rain, when 
young Scott mastered his shyness enough to offer | 
the lady his umbrella. Miss Stuart Belches | 
married Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, in 1797, | 
and died in 1810, 

For references to this interesting acquaintance- | 
ship see Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ crown Svo. 
ed. 1874, pp. 63, 64, 619, 694, and ‘ Redgauntlet,’ | 
Centenary Edition, p. 450, note. 

A portrait of Lady Forbes was exhibited in the 
Scott Exhibition held in Edinburgh in 1871. It was | 
numbered 101 in the Catalogue. A. W. B. 

(Other replies to the same effect are received, ] 


To Kemps (7® §S. xii. 188).—Halliwell, in his 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ 
also John Trotter Brockett, in his ‘Glossary of | 
North Country Words,’ explain that it is a north- | 
country expression for a stronghold. Annandale, 
in the ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ 1882, gives the mean- 
ing “to comb,” which is confirmed by Nares in | 
his ‘Glossary of the Works of English Authors,’ 
who furnishes examples of the use of the word in | 
that sense by Ben Jonson, in his ‘ Catiline’s Con- 
spiracy,’ Act I. Chorus; Beaumont and Fletcher’s | 
*Beggar’s Bush,’ II. i.; Holland’s ‘ Ammianus | 
Marcellinus,’ 1609; ‘ Witt’s Recreations,’ 1654 ; | 
and Randolph’s ‘ Jealous Lovers,’ 1646. 

Everar>D Home Coteman. | 

71, Brecknock Road. | 


Is it not probable that kemb is given for the | 
Scottish word kemp? As both words end in a/| 
labial consonant, the difference in the pronuncia- | 
tion is often not easily observable. Kemp is quite 
a common word among country people in the | 
Scottish Border counties. It means to strive or) 
outdo, but is only used with reference to farming | 
work, For instance, when cutting corn used to be 
done by shearers with the hand sickle or shear- 
ing hook, it sometimes came to pass that shearers 
on one rig would try to make away from those on 
the next rig; this was called kemping. 

J. C. Gooprettow. 


Hawick, Scotland. 

To kemb is to comb, I do not think the| 
word is peculiar to the Border counties. It is in 
Chaucer :— 


To kembe his lokkes brode and made him gay. 
* The Milleres Tale,’ 188. 


Cc. C. B. 


Is this not simply a variant of comb? See 
Halliwell, sv. In the ‘Scottish Dictionary’ 


the Scottish peasantry at the present day. Gavin 
Douglas, writing of Silvia and the hart, ‘ neid,’ 
vii, 30, says :-— 

The deyr algo full ofttyme Lem waldsche, 
and in book x. he describes the locks of Lausus as 
having been “ kemmyt and addressit rycht.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 
[Many further replies are acknowledged. ] 


A Literary Curiosity (7" §S. xii. 144).—The 
extract from the Bath Argus is correct. But the 
book to which there is reference is mentioned by 
Wood in his notice of John Selden (‘ Ath. Oxon.,’ 
fol. 1692, vol. ii. col. 110). After Selden’s death 
there came out ‘A Tract proving the Nativity of 
our Saviour to be on the 25th of December,’ 8vo. 
Lond., 1661, as to which there is this information : 

‘This posthumous book was answered in the first 
postecript after a book, intitled ‘A brief (but true) 
account of the certain year, month, day, and minute of 
the Birth of Jesus Christ,’ Lon. 1671, 8vo., written by 
John Butler, Bach. of Div. Chaplain to James Duke of 
Ormond, and Rector of Liechborow in the diccese of 
Peterborough. The second postscript is against Mich, 
Seneschal, D.D., his tract on the eame subject, This 
Author, whom I (ake to be a Cambridge man, is a great 
pretender to astrology, aud bath lately some sharp de- 
bates in print, in reference thereto, with Dr. Hen. More 
of the same university.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Davip Anercrompy (7" §, xii. 229).—It would 
appear that Dr. David Abercromby was not the 
person referred to in Lockhart of Carnwarth’s 
‘Memoirs.’ The work referred to was doubtless 

“« The martial atchievements of the Scots nation : being 
an account of the lives, characters and memorable actions 
of such Scotsmen as have signalised themselves by the 
sword at home and abroad, and a survey of the military 
transactions wherein Scotland or Scotchmen have been 
remarkably concerned, from the first establishment of the 
Scots monarchy.” 

This work was printed in folio at Edinburgh, 
1711-15, in 2 vole., and was by Patrick Aber- 
cromby, the translator of Jean de Beaugué’s ‘ His- 
toire de la Guerre d’Escosse’ (‘The History of the 
Campaigns 1548 and 1549’). In the latter work 
he is called Abercrombie. There is a good account 


'of Patrick Abercromby in the ‘ Dictionary of 
| National Biography’ (vol. i. p. 42), where a trifling 


error occurs in the title of M. de Beaugué’s work. 

I may say that the title of the ‘ Martial Atchieve- 

ments’ as given in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ differs re- 

markably from that in the ‘ Brit. Mus, Cat. Printed 

Books,’ and I much fear that the errors are in the 

latter. James Dattas. 
Exeter. 


This should be Patrick, not David, Abercromby. 
He published the first volume of his ‘ Martial 





Jamieson gives the three spellings kaim, kame,| Achievements of the Scottish Nation’ in 1711, 
keme, all of which are represented in the speech of | printed at Edinburgh, in folio, by Fairbairn. The 
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second volume was published in 1715, partly | from a contemporary account, entitled ‘A True and 
ene by Fairbairn and partly by the celebrated | Perfect Narrative of the late terrible and bloody 


homas Ruddiman, who not only corrected the 
MS., but superintended its progress through the 
press. The volume is said to have been the first 
typographical work of Ruddimapn. The book is 


well known. Dr. Abercromby died in poor cir- 
cumstances in 1716. A. G. Ret. 
Auchterarder. 


Abercromby’s ‘ Martial Atchievements of the 
Scots Nation’ may occasionally be found adver- 
tised in catalogues of second-hand books. The 
last I noticed was in a catalogue of Kerr & Richard- 
son, Glasgow. Jonny Mackay. 

Marburg-a-Lahn, Germany. 


Tue Loncrorp Hotpern (7" S. xii. 225).—In | 


Mr. Eastlake’s letter to the Times, which Miss 
Busk quotes, I think the German has been 
sufficiently spelt out to make it certain that it is 
not a translation of either of the hymns mentioned. 
It is not the beginning of ‘ Veni Creator’ or ‘ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus,’ but it is the rendering of the 
whole of an anthem, which runs as follows:— 
‘*Veni sancte spiritus reple tuorum corda 
fidelium et tui amoris in eis ignem accende.” 
This formula is very common in private books 
of devotion; it is often followed by versicles, 
“Emitte spiritum,” &c., and the Whitsuntide 
collect. It is also liturgical, for it is found as a 
versicle in the modern Roman service books, in the 
mass for Whitsunday, immediately before the 
celebrated sequence ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus.’ 

It would add something to the general under- 
standing of matters if, instead of speaking of “ the 
missal” and “the breviary,” writers would give 
distinctly the particular missal and breviary to 
which they refer. Surely it is well enough known 
that up to 1568 every diocese in Western Christen- 
dom had the right to a particular missal and 
breviary of its own, which the bishop, always with 
the consent of the chapter, could amend and correct. 
This is the “ius liturgicum ” of the bishop, taken 
away in England by Act of Parliament, and abroad 
by the Bull “Quod a nobis.” There is thus an 
indefinite number of missals and breviaries in ex- 
istence, of all dates and dioceses ; and to speak 
simply of “the missal” and “the breviary”’ really 
gives no information as to the book which the 
writer wishes to point out. 

J. Wickuam Leco. 

Ellanfern, Braemar, N.B. 


Sitrver Mepat (7 §. xii, 207)—The medal 
referred to by the Rev. C. W. Penny is one of a 
series of medals struck in commemoration of the 
celebrated murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
whose body was found some days afterwards in a 
field near Primrose Hiil, on Thursday, Oct. 17, 
1678. The details of this historical murder, and 


of the subsequent discovery of the body, taken | 





Morther of Sir Edmundberry Godfrey,’ are given 
in E. W. Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana, or Reminiscences 
|of the British Metropolis,’ vol. iii. pp. 207-211. 
The account is accompanied by an illustration of 
the obverse of a medal, bearing the same legend as 
that on Mr. Penny’s, “ Moriendo restitvit rem E. 
Godfrey ”; on the reverse there is a representation 
of Sir Edmund on horseback, with a man behind 
holding the reins, and another man on foot holding 
a sword in his left hand, and pointing upwards 
with his right. The legend is “ Eqvo credite 
tevcri.” The obverse and reverse of two other 
medals are described by Mr. Brayley in the fol- 
| lowing extract :— 

“The murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey became 
the subject of several medals, as may be seen in Evelyn's 
‘ Treatise.’ Onone, a bust of Sir Edmund is represented, 
with two handsin the act of strangling him ; the reverse 
exhibits the Pope giving his benediction to a man who 
| is strangling another man upon the ground. Onasecond, 
with a similar bust, is a representation of the carrying 
the deceased, on horseback, to Primrose Hill. On a 
third medal, evidently designed in ridicule of the others, 
Sir Edmund appears walking, with a broken neck, anda 
sword buried in his body; on the reverse is St. Denie, 
bearing his head in his hand, with this inscription :— 

Godfrey walks up hill after he was dead (Obverse), 

Denis walks down hill carrying his head” (Reverse). 

E. Dusky, F.R.S. 

Kenwyn, Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath, 8.E. 

[ Very numerous replies to the eame effect have been 
received. | 








Nicut-waLker (7 §. xii, 187).—When Mait- 
land mentions “two Egyptian Night-walkers,” 
does he not mean jackals, whose habits are parti- 
cularly nocturnal ? F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


May I venture on the suggestion that the 
‘* Egyptian Night-walkers” were ichneumons, 
which are nocturnal in theirhabits? They used to 
have ichneumons in the Tower menagerie. 

J. F, Mansereca. 

Liverpool. 


Guessing is poor work; but it seems possible that 
the ‘‘ night-walker” may have been a dourocouli, 
an animal belonging to the Nocthora species of the 
monkey tribe. Itis described as being “nocturnal 
in its habits, and sleeps during the day. Greatly 
annoyed by the light, it seeks the hollow trunks of 
trees and similar dark places for concealment.” 

Epwarp H., Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Brownine’s ‘Lyric To Sprine’ (7% S. xii. 
168).—This lovely little lyric first appeared in 
‘The New Amphion: being the Book of the 
Edinburgh University Union Fancy Fair, &.,’ 
Edinburgh, 1886, where it appears on p. 1, under 
the title of ‘Spring Song,’ and has for frontispiece 
a curious illustration by Elizabeth Gulland. 
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Browning introduced the lyric into his ‘ Parley- 
ing with Gerard de Lairesse,’ to which it forms 
the’ conclusion, and is to be found on p. 189 of 
the original edition of the ‘ Parleyings,’ and on 
pp. 219-220, vol. xvi., of the sixteen-volume 
edition of the poet’s works. 

Bexsamin Sacar. 

Heaton Moor, Manchester. 


Mr. Bovcuier will find this beautiful lyric as 
the closing lines of the ‘ Parleying with Gerard de 
Lairesse,’ p. 189 of the first edition of ‘ Parleyings 
with Certain People of Importance in their Day.’ 

C. CO. F. 

(Me. Wu. Nixoy, writing from Warrington, gives 

similar information. | 


GaLiLee (7™ §, xii. 227).—Is not the Sea of 
Galilee mistaken here for the Dead Sea? ‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,’ s.v. “Galilee,” says: ‘* Its 
waters are cool, clear, and sweet...... Now even its 
fisheries are almost entirely neglected.” And Dom 
Augustin Calmet, in his ‘Dictionnaire Historique 
de la Bible’ (1722), says, s.v. “Cénéreth,” which 
is another name for the same sea, “L’eau de ce 
lac est fort bonne a boire et elle nourrit quantité 
de poissons.” But the same author says, s.v. 
“Mer Morte”: “On assure que le sel et le bitume 
dont ses eaux sont remplies, les rendent si Acres et 
si salées que nul poisson n’y peut vivre. 

DNARGEL. 

‘* The wealth of fish is still what it was of old; 
they may be caught without much trouble, are 
tender and pleasant to the taste, in part of the same 
species that are met with in the Nile” (Keim’s 
‘Jesus of Nazara,’ vol. ii. p. 361). Dr. Keim 
refers in a foot-note to Robinson’s ‘ Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine,’ p. 510, where Mr. Warp 
is likely to find fuller details on the subject of his 
inquiry. R. M. Spesce. 


Name or Prant Wanrtep (7 §, xii. 208).— 
By a singular, but very unusual oversight, this 
juery is almost identical with that which appeared 
in p. 47 of the current volume, for the reply to 
which see p. 117. Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

A. J. F. will find every particular about ‘‘ the 
plant that sprang from Helen’s tears” in ‘N. & Q.’ 
unte, p. 117. DNarGEL. 

(Further replies have been received. } 





_Sranish Jews ayp THE Deatna or Carist (7" 
©. Xi, 
the difficulties of communication would not have 
aliowed of the double journey from Judzea to Spain 
and back, for the purpose of ascertaining and | 
recording the views of the Toletii on the Cruci- | 
fixion. The real point of interest is that this | 
legend presupposes the existence of an established 
Jewish community in Toletum at the time, which 


228).—The objection is that circa a.v. 30 | 


may well be questioned. It would appear that the 
subsequent introduction of the Moorish dynasty 
to Spain has been utilized to confuse the Semitic 
analogies. Both races are ethnically indistinguish- 
able; and Jews of the early Middle Ages used the 
Arabic language very largely, especially in Spain 
and North Africa. A. Hatr, 


Persecution drove the Jews of Worms to set up 
exactly the same claim. See Huldrich’s ‘ Toledoth 
Jesu,’ in the British Museum. 

E. L. Garsetr. 


FAauuisitity oF Inscriptions oN TomMBsTONES 
(7™ §. xii. 205).—During the present year an 
addition was made to a mural inscription in one 
of our Norwich churches, describing a lady recently 
deceased as the sister, instead of the daughter, of 
her father. Her solicitors, more careful than her 
relatives, are having the error corrected. 

Taomas R, Tattack. 


Titus Oates (7™ §. xii. 209).—It may intere:t 
some of your readers to know that when my father, 
Edward Shaw Peacock, was at Mr. Brettell’s 
school at Gainsburgh, somewhere about the years 
1805-1810, there was a man who kept a public- 
house in that town named Titus Oates. Whether 
he was of the family of the noted perjurer I know 
not. Epwarp PEacock. 


Kise Ricwaro III. at Leicester (7* §. xii. 
68, 161, 238).—The story of the bed can be seen in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 295. iv. 102. As it is given from 
Thoresby’s ‘ Leicestershire’ in the local histories, 
it is as follows, to the same intent :— 

“When King Richard III, marched into Leicester- 
shire against Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII., he lay at the Blue Boar Inn, in the town 
of Leicester, where was left a large wooden bedstead, 
gilt in some places, which after his defeat and death at 
the battle of Bosworth, was left, either through haste or 
as a thing of little value (the bedding being all taken 
from it), to the people of the house ; thenceforward this 
old bedstead, which was boarded at the bottom (as the 
manner was in those days), became a piece of standing 
furniture, and passed from tenant to tenant with the 
inn. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this house was 
kept by one Mr, Clarke, who put a bed on this bedstead, 
which his wife was going to make, hastily, and jumbling 
the bedstead, a piece of gold dropped out, This excited 
the womun’s curiosity, and she narrowly examined thia 
antiquated piece of furniture, and finding it had a double 
bottom, took off the uppermost with a chisel, upon 
which she discovered the space between them filled with 
gold, part of it coined by Richard IITI., and the rest of it 
in earlier times.” 

Clarke kept this secret. He rose by means of 
this new source of wealth from a low position till 
be became mayor, after which, from the rumours 
of the servants, it became known. 

At a later time Mrs, Clarke was strangled by 
her female servant on her attempting to cry out as 
she was robbing her, “for which she was burnt, 


| and the seven men, who were her accomplices 
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were hanged at Leicester, some time in the year 
1613” (Spencer’s ‘Guide to Leicester,’ pp. 33, 34). 
Ep. MarsHALt. 
The inscription on the house is :— 
“ Near | this spot | lie | the Remains | of | Richard 
III, | the Last | of the | Plantagenets | 1485.” 
Upon the bridge itself is this inscription :— 
“ Upon this Bridge (as Tradition hath delivered) stood 
a stone of some height against which King Richard as 
he passed towards Bosworth struck his spur, and against 
the eame stone as he was brought back hanging by the 
horse-side his head was dashed and broken, as a Wise 
Woman (Forsooth !) had foretold who before Richard's 
going to battle being asked of his success, said that 
where his spur struck his head should be broken.”— 
Speed's ‘ History of Great Britain.’ 
C. J. Bittsoy. 


Leicester, 


Cuurcn at GreensTeap (7" §. x. 208, 297, 
371, 476; xi. 15, 78).--Some readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
may be interested to learn that this famous old 
church is now roofless, a portion of the edifice 
being in the hands of the restorers. The present 
is, therefore, an unusually good opportunity for an 
examination of the venerable timber walls by anti- 
quaries, I should be glad to ascertain if recent 
photographs or other illustrations of this quaint 
structure can be obtained, and of whom. Mr. J. 
Birp, in his otherwise admirable contribution, 
failed to state the name of the publisher of the 
* description of the church printed by the present 
rector.” Can he now supply this information ? 

J. W. Optic. 

Woodford. 


Tue Gavcnos (7 §. xii, 248).—I have always 
heard the word pronounced, and seen it spelt, 
gauchos (not guachos). It is not in my Spanish 
dictionary (by D. Vicente Salvi) either. Webster 
says it is Spanish, but does not give its etymology. 
According to the same author, the Gauchos are 
** the native inhabitants of the pampas of La Plata, 
of Spanish-American descent.” ‘* They are mostly 
of mixed Spanish and Indian descent,” says Cham- 
bers’s ‘Encyclopedia, vol. v., s.v. Bouillet 
(‘ Diction. Universel d'Histoire et de Gcographie ’) 
says that Gauchos “est le nom que portent dans 
YAmérique méridionale, surtout au Brésil, dans 
Uruguay et La Plata, les habitants de la cam- 
pagne, issus pour la plupart da mélange des Es- 
pagnols avec les indigénes.” DNARGEL. 


The Guachos or Gauchos dwell on the banks of 
the Rio de la Plata, the native name of which is 
Parana-guacgu, “‘the great water,” from parana, 
water or river, and guacu, great. 

Isaac TaYtor. 

Webster- Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’ has Gaucho, 
Spanish, “one of the native inhabitants of the 
pampas of La Plata, of Spanish-American descent, 
celebrated for their independence, horsemanship, 











cattle-rearing, and rude, uncivilized mode of life.” 
Annandale gives: ‘‘ Gaucho, a native of the 
Pampas of La Plata of Spanieh descent.” 


J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Svastika (7 §, x. 409, 457; xi. 234, 278, 
436).—The great numismatist the late C. L, 
Miiller, Keeper of the Royal Collection of Coins 
and Medals at Copenhagen, contributed a paper 
to the Transactions of the Danish Academy of 
Sciences, ‘On the Use and Signification in Ancient 
Times of the so-called Hagekors (Svastika).’ Has 
it been translated into English ; and where can it 
be found ? H.-W. 


‘Sean Van Vocnr’ (7 §, xii. 247)—In 
‘Realities of Irish Life,’ by W. Steuart Trench, 
the words of this “Song of 98” are given in full at 
p. 194. And in the appendix to the same book 
will be found the air to which the words are 
usually sung in Ireland. GeorcE Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


This term means “little old woman,” a sort of 
Mother Shipton, a fairy, and is apparently equal 
to banshee, a good spirit or guardian angel, who 
stands for Ireland, just as “ Mrs. Stuart ” sits for 
Britannia on the coinages. Sean, old, ancient ; 
bean, woman or crone ; beag, little ; so Shan Van 
Voght. For “ Banshee,” see 7% S. x. 268. 

A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


This is one of the many names for Ireland— 
An t-sean bean bochd—“ the poor old woman.” 
The song, of which there are many versions, was 
composed in 1797, the period when the French 
fleet arrived in Bantry Bay. James Hooper. 

105, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


‘Tue Granp Macazine or Macazings’ (7® §, 
xii. 227).—While looking through the London 
Chronicle for 1759 a short time ago, the following 
advertisement attracted my notice :— 

“This Day [September 1] was published, Price only 
6d., No. XIV., being the Second of Vol, III. of The 
Grand Magazine of Magazines for August, 1759. Con- 
sisting of Nine Half Sheets of Letter Press, and com- 
prising all that is Curious, Useful, or Entertaining in the 
Magazines, Reviews, Chronicles, and Literary Journals 
at Home and abroad, In which, among a greater Variety 
of Entertaining Articles than ever appeared in one 
Magazine before, are the Life of the Earl of Clarendon, 
&e. 


This shows pretty clearly that the chief features of 
the Magazine of Magazines were identical with 
those of the Review of Reviews, or rather vice 
vers. Did Mr. Stead get the idea of his “new 


enterprise” from the Magazine of Magazines, or 
was the conception of the plan of the Review of 
Reviews merely a coincidence? is a question which 
will suggest itself to any one reading the above 
In the British Museum Catalogue 


advertisement. 
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a, 
are mentioned three volumes only of the Magazine 


able to suppose that it was not published after that 


of Magazines, 1758-9, and it is therefore reason- 


date. Corriz Leonarp Tuompsoy. 
Presumably by this title is meant the Grand 


have never heard parangon inordinary English or in 
anyother, York has its Paradigm Place, or Terrace, 
I forget which, and that, no doubt, is Greek alike 
to learned and unlearned. Sr. Swirgiy. 


Ewe (7™ §. xii. 106).—Old-fashioned Suffolk 


Magazine, a periodical which seems to have been | people still use this word, as also mew for “mowed,” 


short-lived, and was in existence about 1758-61. 
In ‘N. & Q.) 4" S. ii. 515, may be found a letter 
printed by me, and written by Bishop Percy, of 
Dromore, then Vicar of Easton Maudit, North- 
amptonshire, under date May 4, 1761, addressed to 
the editor, and offering to contribute to its pages. | 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


No. 1 of the Grand Magazine was published by | 
Thomas Kinnersly on August 1, 1758. This | 
immediately succeeded the Literary Magazine, | 
which ended July, 1758, and which was avowedly 
supported by the pen of Dr. Jobnson (‘ Dictionary | 
of Printers and Printing,’ by C. H. Timperley). 

| 





Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Breckneck Road. 


This neglected mag:zine occasionally appears for 
sale, and the issue for 1751 (I think the January 
issue) is memorable as giving the first publication 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ which was formally printed in a 
quarto edition immediately after its appearance in 
the magazine, Este. 


PROVERBIAL Purases IN BEAUMONT AND 
Fretcuer (7 §. x. 361, 431; xi. 53, 274; xii. 
14).—In the Rev. E, Marsnaty’s note at the 
last reference, “ Catullus, Ixviii. 4,” is an error for 

» he PERTINAX. 

Tne CuaristiAan Name Esm (7™ S. xii. 65, 
196),—I derived this name not from “ Egmund, for 
Osmund,” but from Esmund, for Ozmund. It pro- 
bably came through the French name Esmonde. 
Again, the name Edmé was probably corrupted 
from a French Edmonde, from Edmund. Conf. 
the French female name Edmée. 

R. 8S. Caarnock. 


Paracon (7 §. xii, 228).—For derivation see 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymol. Dict.,’ 1882. The term, 
signifying a model of excellence, appears to have 
been applied to a row of houses in Bath forming an | 
architectural composition, designed by Wood the | 
younger about 1770. Other existing notable 
examples of a similar character of rather later date 
are the Paragon in the New Kent Road and the 
Paragon at Blackheath. 

Atrex. Granan, F.S.A. 

Unless etymologists have changed their minds 
we may believe that paragon is more nearly allied 
to Spanish than to Greek, para con being in the 
former language a compound preposition, meaning 
in comparison with. Prof, Skeat tracks it back to 
the three Latin prepositions pro, ad, and cum. I) 


snew for “snowed,’ shew for “shewed,” sew for 
“sewed,” &c. The rising generation, however, do 
not learn these forms at the Board schools, although 
they are analogous to knew, grew, blew, &c., in 
general use, Mejor Moor, in his delightful ‘Suffolk 
Words,’ has much tosay on the subject. Spurdens’s 
‘Supplement’ to Forby gives ewt; but this I con- 
ceive to be a misprint. Cc. D. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Roxburgh Balleds, Part XXI. (Vol. VII. Part 1) 
Edited by Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A,, F.S.A. 
(Printed for the Ballad Society.) 

In defiance of all difficulties and discouragements, Mr. 
Ebsworth holds on to his task, now rapidly approaching 
completion. Thanks to his indomitable energy, the pen- 
ultimate part of the ‘Roxburgh Ballads’ is reached, 
and the drawings and annotations for the final part are 
executed, More than once we have drawn attention to 
the unparalleled services rendered by Mr. Ebsworth, 
who, besides supplying all annotations and comments, 
executes with his own hands the drawings from the 
original illustrations, which are a pleasant and charac- 
teristic feature of the book, More than once, also, we 
have mentioned how the slackness of subscriptions 
delays progress, and threatens to prevent an all but 
accomplished victory. Uptoand beyond the average in 
interest is the present instalment, both as regards the 
merits of the ballads and the freshness of editorial com- 
ments. As regards the former, we have in the group 
of “ Merry Adventures” the frolicsome ballad of ‘ The 
Knight and the Beggar-Maid,’ and the eminently 
diverting ballad of ‘Arthur of Bradley,’ with many 
others of no less happiness, From the pastoral ballads, 
meanwhile, the best obtainable account of life in rustic 
England may be derived. In arckeological interest, 
accordingly, as in other respects, these delightful and 
often supremely naive productions claim attention. Mr, 
Ebsworth meanwhile supplies with customary erudition 
a series of parallels, ani shows how succeeding poets— 
notably Burns—have been inspired by these verses, 
His own prefaces and the accompanying poems are, 
meanwhile, delightful as ever. For modern meddlers, 
for those “to whom Rabelais is too obscene and Butler 
too polemical,” for prying County Councillors, and hoc 
genus omne, he has a hearty and undisguised contempt. 
He is full, however, of admiration for the good fellows 
from whom riches and public honours are withheld, and 
whose contented disposition enables them to dispense 
with such gew-gaws. Our indefatigable ecsitor is 
indeed a new Herrick, alike in his healthy, breezy en- 
joyment of life and its pleasures and in the tricksiness of 
his own muse, The Ballad Society cannot afford to 
lose him, for neither in competency nor in devotion to 
his task is another editor like him to be found, 

Lyrics tron the Sono-I Ls of the Elizabethan Age. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen, (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

THE appearance of Mr. Bullen’s successive series of 

song-books from Elizabethan writers has been chronicled 
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in ‘N, & Q.,’ and a full measure of praise has been given 
to collections that have already become rarities, and | 
are among the most prized possessions of readers of 

poetical tastes. In the present volume Mr. Bullen | 
issues a selection from the two series of ‘Lyrics from 

the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age.’ A few technical 
corrections have been introduced, and the authorship of 
some songs not yreviously identified is now supplied. 
Not at all calculated to interfere with the original | 
edition is this delightful volume. It has, however, 
claims on attention as the first book given to the 
world by the youngest of our publishing firms, and it is 
a lovely little volume in all respects. Its special recom- 
mendation is that it is just the size to be slipped into 
the pocket. A more delightful companion on a journey 
is not easily to be imagined. It is as full of song and 
music as the speckled bosom of the thrush. 


Faithful Servants: being Epitaphs and Obituaries re- 
cording their Names and Services, Edited by Arthur 
J. Munby, M.A., F.S.A. (Reeves & Turner.) 

As pleasant as turning out of a noisy thoroughfare into 

tome green and sequestered nook is it to dip into Mr, 

Munby’s exquisite volume. ‘‘ Dip into” we say, since it 

is a volume that especially challenges that treatment, 

For ourselves, however, we read it through at a sitting 

from cover to cover, and are likely enough to read it 

through again. It is a garden of perfumed flowers, 
through which one passes with 
Even step and musing gait, 
and with a fine pensive feeling which obtains relief at 
times in tears. To some such solace must appear foolish or 
maudlin, Let the words stand, however, for they record 
an effect upon one individuality, and no individuality 
atands quite alone. We rise from the volume thinking 
better of ourselves, our brethren, the world. Six hundred 
and ninety-two tributes are paid, often by those who are 
richest and proudest in the world, to those who are often 
poorest and humblest. Royalty stands prominently 
forward in acknowledgment of service, and among 
writers who have commemorated their attendants are 

Southey, Hayley, Pope, Somerville, and even Swift. 

What is most touching is the affectionate nature of most 

of the records. Now and then an attempt is made to 

preach a moral lesson, and the poor are counselled to 
imitate the virtues of the defunct. More frequently the 
tribute is strictly and simply honouring to all concerned. 

In two cases memorial windows in churches have been 

erected to servants, Here is one: ‘‘ To the beloved 

memory of Elizabeth Painter, who was for fifty years a 

friend and servant in the family of the Hon* and Rev‘ 

Gerard Noel,” &c, In the collegiate church of St, Mary's, 

Stratford-on-Avon, is a stone dated 1626, which records 

how Joyce, Lady Carew, Countess of Totness, brought 

the body of Mrs. Amy Smith, who after forty years’ 
service desired to be buried near her mistress, to this 
church, where she herself intended to be buried, and as 

‘an evident toaken of her affection” caused the monu- 

ment and inscription “to be erected.” The whole in- 

scription is too long to quote, but is beautiful. Here, by 
the family tomb of the Cloptons, the aristocratic and 
humble dust have mingled for near three centuries, 

Negro and Indian servants are sharers in the homage, 

No fewer than nine servants of the Lowther family are 

thus commemorated. 

We draw cheerful auguries from these things. Some 
of the most touching records are up to date, and in spite 
of echool boards and steam ploughs and electricity the 
race of good servants and that of good masters who help 
to form them are not extinct. Shakspeare, in a line Mr. 
Munby quotes at the outset, speaks of the “ constant 
service of the antique world.” It was always “ the 





| antique world,” and it will ever be so. Reciprocities 


such as once exi-ted are more difficult nowadays. There 
are some, however, who can say with the present writer, 
whose experience has been large, that services for which 


| no adequate pecuniary payment is possible have been 


constantly and cheerfully accorded, and that many 
servants, upon their enforced retirement, have carried 
away with them the friendship and sincere affection it is 
the function of Mr. Munby’s enchanting book to record. 


Montesquieu.—Persian Letters. Newly translated into 
English, with Notes and Memoir, by John Davidson, 
2 vols. (Privately printed.) 

Monrtrsquiev has fallen in this country into undeserved 

neglect. In France edition after edition of his lighter 

works has been given to the world, and the ‘ Temple de 

Gnide ’ is one of the most popular illustrated works of 

the eighteenth century. Mr. Davidson's new translation 

of the ‘Lettres Persanes’ is likely te bring back to 

Montesquieu some measure of popularity. It is a 

spirited and eminently readable rendering, wholly free 

from Gallicisms, and conveying satisfactorily the epi- 
grammatic terseness which is a chief attraction in Mon- 
tesquieu, as, when speaking of the Spaniards and their 
literature, he says, referring to ‘ Don Quixote,’ that their 
only good book was “ written to expose the absurdity of 
the others.” The language, indeed, is bright and telling 
all through, and the satire against French institutions, 
which, thanks to his scheme, Montesquieu is able to 
utter, is agreeable. Portions of the ‘ Persian Letters’ 
have a considerable measure of the amatoriness of the 
last century. Other portions are thoroughly philo- 
sophical, and fully worthy of the author of the 
‘Grandeur et Décadence des Romanes,’ which Gibbon 
praised, and of the ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ Mr, Davidson's 
notes are few, brief, and to the point, and his introduc- 
tion gives a satisfactory account of his subject, _ 
What, however, will constitute the great attraction of 
the book are the illustrations, consisting of a portrait 
and eight etchings by M. Ed, de Beaumont, engraved by 

M. E. Boilvin. These are in the best style of modern 

French art, and havea delicate beauty, inherited, one 

might hold, from Eisen and Marillier. The title-pages, 

with a coloured Persian design, are exquisite, and the 
etchings, while characteristically French, are delicate 
and free from the excesses of much French art of the 
epoch. The two dainty volumes are announced as 
privately printed. Those who wish to possess them may, 
we hold, with perfect confidence address themselves to 

Mr. Nimmo. In beauty of type and execution of all 

kinds they recall his productions, and like them they are 

published in a strictly limited edition, and the type is 
already broken up and dispersed, 


Familiar Quotations. By John Bartlett. Ninth Edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Ir is difficult in this portly volume of twelve hundred 
pages to recognize the slim volume which first appeared 
under this title, Very important additions have been 
made, and the volume is now immeasurably more useful 
than before. Tentative procesees are now, we are told, 
at an end, froni which we gather that further additions 
are not contemplated, There is no such thing as per- 
fection in a work of this class, and the wants of one 
reader and the estimate of what is familiarity will be 
totally different from those of another, Going no 
further than the very first page of the index, we should 
hold as a familiar quotation, and look for under 
* Absolute,” Dryden’s 
Reigns without dispute 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute. 
The work is, however, of confessed and obvious 
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utility, and is the best work in its class in existence. It 
is sold in large numbers wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. Ten thousand lines are in the ninth 
edition added to the index, and selections from the 
French and from the wit and wisdom of the ancients 
are now firet added, 


Hindu Koh. By Major-General D. Macintyre, V.C. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tne success of a book is, to a certain extent, its own 
criticism. This manly, simple, and truthful record of 
sport in the Himalaya mou.tains has reached a second 
edition. To every lover of sport, old or young, it can be 
safely recommended as a faithful and most interesting 
journal, penned by one well known in India and else- 
where not only as a genuine and plucky sportsman, but 
as a brave and distinguished officer. An index has been 
advantageously added in this edition. 


Six Danret Witson'’s Memorials of Edinburgh in the 
Olden Time (Black), Part II, has fine views of St. Giles’s 
Church, the Signal Tower in the Tolbooth, Wynd, Leith, 
an ancient house in Canonmills, and other spots of 
antiquarian interest. The letterpress contains a good 
chapter on “ Ecclesiastical Antiquities.” 


WE are sorry to bave to chronicle the death of Sir 
Charles Henry John Anderson, Bart., of Lea Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, which took place on the 7th inst. He was the 
author of a guide-book to Lincolnshire, which in ite last 
edition holds a high place in the antiquarian literature 
of the county. He was also the author of a volume of 
travels in Scandinavia, the exact title of which we can- 
not call to mind, and contributed many papers to local 
antiquarian journals. Sir Charles Anderson was well 
known as an active public man, and was for many years 
Chairman of the Lindsey Petty Sessions, 


Tue First Register of the Parish Church of Fillongley, 
near Coventry, commencing in 1538 (29 Henry VIII.), is 
being printed, down to more than a hundred years, by 
the Kev. A. B, Stevenson, the Vicar, for fifty subscribers 
only, whose names will be printed. The volume will be 
issued at the subscription of one guinea. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. D. (“ Collar of SS.”)—See 6' S. ii, 225; iii, 86, 231. 

JaypEr.—“ Catch your Hare” not received. 

CorricEenpuM.—P, 227, col. 2, 1.19 from bottom, for 
“ Lockbridge ” read Sockbridge. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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H OMES of AMILY 
600 pp. 10s.6d. By H. B. GUPPY 
Notes end Queries :—" A very useful book indeed, which 
in the library between Mr. Hardsicy's ‘ English Surnames 
Taylor's ‘ Words and Places. 
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Advice given as to the best 
mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of 
Authors. Transfer of Literary Property | conducted. Safe 
Coiatens obtained. Twenty years’ experienee dighest references 
Consu Itations f free. —la, Paternoster-row, 
TF.UNBRIDGE WELLS. ~BOARD and RESI- 
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(\HISLEHURST (near the R: nilway Station, and 
delightfally situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 
with spacious and lofty Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houres, &c , and all 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Counsel for the Delicate.—Those to whom seasons of changeable 
temperatures are protracted periods of trial should seek the earliest 
opportunity of removing all obstacles to good health. This cooling 
Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable 
remedy for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, re- 
laxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh,and bronchitis, 
usually prevailing at this season, may be arrested as soon as discovered, 
and every symptom banished by Holloway’s simple and effective treat- 
ment. The Ointment and Pills are highly commended for the facility 
with which they successfally conquer influenza; they allay in an 
incredibly short time the distressing fever and teasing cough. 





